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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. through the remaining portion of her dedicated 


life. Speaking of this period, after her first at- 
tendance of the Yearly Meeting, she says,— 

July, 1806. “ This time, for almost the first in 
my life, I seem come to a*stand in the objects of 
my darling pursuits, which I may say have been 
almost entirely the pursuit of pleasure, through 
the medium of the understanding. This I feel 
must be a useless search, for the further I go, the 
more unattainable is the contentment which [ 
hoped a degree of excellence might have produc- 
ed ;—the further I yo, the further does my idea 
of perfection extend; therefore this way of at- 
taining happiness I find is impossible. Never 
in my life was I so sensible of the real weakness 
of man, though to all appearance so strong; for 
I am persuaded that it is almost impossible to 
conduct oneself through this world, without being 
sincerely religious. The human mind must have 
an object, and let that object be the attainment of 
eternal happiness. * * * After such consider- 
ations, can I be so weak as not to make religion 
my only pursuit? That which will, I believe, 
bring my mind into beautiful order, and render- 
ing all worldly objects subservient to its use, 
harmonize the whole, and fit it to bear fruit to 
all eternity, and the fruit of righteousness is 
peace. I have felt my mind very much softened 
of late, and more and more see the beauty of 
holiness, but all the progress I can say that [ 
have made towards it, is im lovingit more ;—yes, 
I feel I have a great way to go before my heart is 
entirely given up.” 

Feb. 9th, 1807. “To day I am twenty; let 
me endeavour to describe with sincerity what 
twenty years have effected upon me; how diffi. 
cult self-love and blindness made answering the 
questions, What am I? How far am I advanced 
in the great end of being, the making such use 
of my time here, that it’ may bear fruit when 
time with me is over? When I look upon my- 
self with the test seriousness, how ill do I 
think of myself! I see myself endowed with pow- 
ers which I often, (I hope with a pure and un- 
feigned heart,) wish may be sepited aright. But 
in my mind, what strong ‘bulls of Bashan’ 
compass me about! What I fear most, and 
the operation of the Spirit, }ad her to that which sometimes comes upon me most aw- 
unreserved surrender of her whole being to the | fully, is, that my will is not properly brought 
service of her Lord ;—s surrender that in so re-|into subjection. * * *. when cl 
“ee marked her unwavering path ! with something of heavenly love, do I feel that 
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Memoir of Hannan CaapMAN BackHovuseE, 

who died 6th of 5th month, 1850. 


Hannah Chapman Backhouse was the daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Jane Gurney ; she was born at 
Norwich the 9th of 2nd month, 1787. Of her 
very early life she has left but little record. She 
disliked study, and was fond of boyish sports, 
until about the age of thirteen, when she began to 
feel enjoyment in reading. 

Possessed of a naturally powerful and energetic 
mind, with talents of a very superior order, she 
soon began to take great delight in study, and 
was ambitious to excel inevery thing that she un- 
dertook. Drawing, she pursued with intense eager- 
ness, and in this and other acquirements, she 
made great proficiency. Until about the age of 
seventeen, her highest enjoyment was derived 
from the cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
and inthe endeavour to raise these to their high- 
est perfection, she imagined the greatest happi- 
ness to consist. In her Journal she writes :— 
: Ny thoughts have been this week, one conti- 
nued castle in the air of being an artist ; the only 
reality they were built on, was my having paint- 
ed R—— in oils better than I thought I could, 
and a feeling that I shall in a little time succeed, 
and an unbounded ambition to do so. I have 
had many arguments with myself, to know if it 
would be right. I think it would, if I could 
make good use of it.”’ . 

But gradually she found that no object which 
had this world for its limit, eould satisfy the cra- 
vings of an immortal soul. She began to feel 
that she was formed for higher purposes than the 
gratification of self in its most refined and plausi- 
ble form, and in 1806, we note the gradual un- 
folding of that ¢ of view, which th 
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I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
my God, than dwell in king’s palaces, but I fear 
the general tendency of my pursuits would make 
me more fit for the latter than the former. What 
I want and do most sincerely wish for, is, that I 
may be truly humble, and that where pride now 
reigns, humility may prevail; and where ambi- 
tion, contentment.” . v 

In 1808, the death of a favourite first cousin 
appears to have been the means of greatly deep- 
ening her serious impression’, and of increasing 
the desire to “relieve herself,’ as she expresses 
it, “from the miserable stgte of inconsistency in 
which a gay Friend is situated.” A short time 
subsequent to this period, she writes :— 

May, 1808. “‘ With my father and mother I 
left the Grove this mefning, with a mind much 
softened, though not afflicted, by parting with 
those I love, earnestly wishing that what I was go- 
ing to attend—the Yearly Meeting—might stamp 
more deeply the impressions I had received. We 
reached Kpping that night. I felt very serious; 
Love seemed to have sinitten me, and under that 
banner, I earnestly hoped that I might be enabled 
to partake of whatever might be set before me in 
the banqueting house. I saw that it would 
be right for me to say thee, and thou, to everybody, 
and | begged that 1 might be so kept in love as 
to be enabled to do it,—that love might draw 
me, not fear terrify me.” 

‘‘How deeply I felt to enjoy First-day and 
was strengthened at meeting. For the first time, 
to day I called the days of the week numerically 
on principle, it cost me at first a blush. This 
day has afforded me deeper and sweeter feelings 
than any I have yet passed ; surprise and ridi- 
cule I have felt to be useful !” 

“ Left Bury Hill early: I can look back to the 
time I have spent here as the happiest in my life; 
and I have earnestly wished that my example 
and influence in future life, may be useful to 
those whom, never before my mind was so al- 
tered, did I love with so sweet or so great an af- 
fection.” 

After alluding to some further change, she 
writes; “I felt increasingly the weight of advo- 
cating the cause I have engaged in; oh! may no 
word or action of mine, stain the character I am 
assuming, and may no self-exaltation be the con- 
sequence : the mind, I feel, must be kept deep 
indeed, to avoid the rocks that do every where 
surround.” e 

6th month, 1808. Went to meeting—thought 
that by observing the commandment, and confess- 
ing Christ before men, we should only be show- 
ing the beautiful effect of obedience, in the fruit 
of the spirit it produces,—that it does not con- 
sist in speech, dress, or behaviour, but that by 
being obedient in these and all things, to the law 
written in our hearts, we should be overshadow- 
ed by that swectness and quietness of spirit, the 
fruits of which would prove whose government 
we are under.” 


tt 
——————— 


7th Month, 1808. Cromer. Wa] 
shore; the sky was illuminated by the — — 
the scene was of nature’s greatest beauty. Leould 
not speak, but it was not the effect of the scone 
Such scenes in which I used to reve] have 
much of their influence in the inferior peace t 
bring, to that which a few small sacrifi 
effect of obedience, produce.” 

Grove, 11th month 1808. “ Patience tried 
and censoriousness of mind and some words al. 
lowed to have too much dominion. The higher 
we rise, the more we feel the foibles of others - 
and then the more need have we of the spirit of 
love and charity, to be patient with them ; andif 
we are not, it is not excellence, but only the siy!t 
of it, we have gained.” : 

12th Month, 1808. “TI fear I have not suffi. 
ciently this week, wrestled for the blessing of 
peace. I am sensible of having the power of 
pleasing, of having stronger natural powers and 
more acquirements than most women,—I am 
conscious, too, of having with all my might, 
sought that which is highest, and that my heart 
has been made willing to sacrifice all for the 
attainment of it, and wonders have I already 
known; if I do not now diligently seek that 
which can make me feelingly ascribe all the 
glory, where alone it is due, fruitless must al] 
my talents be, and great my fall.” 

12th Month, 12th, 1808. “« came ; the 
conversation in the evening, softened my heart 
in the deduction I drew from it, of what a prize 
was our possession,—how anchorless the world 
seemed to be,—and I loved dear Friends !”’ 

2nd Month, 9th, 1809. ‘ Twenty-two years 
old. Through the mercy of everlasting kind- 
ness, great is the change that this year has 
wrought in me; the power of Love has enticed 
me to begin that spiritual journey which leads 
to the promised land: I have left, by His guid- 
ance and strength, the bondage of Egypt, and 
have seen His wonders in the deep. May the 
endeavour of my life be, to keep close to that 
Angel, who can deliver us through the trials and 
dangers of the wilderness of this world. 

I have not studied much this year, yet I have 
almost every day read a little, and never was 
my sight so clear into the intellectual world. The 
works of the head may, I believe, usefully occu" 
py such portions of time as are not necessary for 
discharging our relationship in society. . - - 
But above all thipgs be humble, which a love of 
all perfection is, I believe, not only consistent 
with, but the root of.” : 

In 1811, Hannah C. Gurney married Jona- 
than Backhouse, and settled at Darlington. The 
early years of her married life appear to have 
been much devoted to her young family. For 
time, her journal was entirely suspended ; but 
in 1815 she writes: “These last four years, are 
perhaps best left in that situation, in which 
spiritual darkness has in a t measure 1n- 
volved them; it may be the sweet and new ob- 
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‘ects of external love, and necessary attention in 
Mich I have been engaged, have too much 
drawn my mind from internal watchfulness, 
after the first flow of spiritual joy begau to sub- 
side; or it has been the will of the Author of all 
blessing to change the dispensation, and taking 
from me the light of his love, in which om heey 
so easily and naturally exists, to teach me indeed, 
that the glory of all good belongs to Him alone, 
and that He is jealous of our decking ourselves 
with His jewels.” 

In 1820, she first spoke as a minister, in ref- 
erence to which she writes: 3rd Month, 1820, 
« Had felt for some time, and particularly lately, 
a warm concern for the interest of our family, 
which to my humiliation, surprise, and consola- 
tion, I was strengthened to express to them in a 
private opportunity, before I left Sunderland. 
On our ride home, I felt the candle of the Lord 
shine round about me, in a manner I had not 
done for years, accompanied with much tender- 
ness and some foreboding fears. I felt I had put 
my hand to the plough, and [ must not turn back, 
but I remembered the days that were past, and I 
knew something of the power of Him in whom I 
had believed ; though fear often compassed me 
about, and too much imagination.” 

1820. “My heart has burned as an oven, 
internal and external supplication has not been 
wanting to ease it; may I endure the burnings 
as [ ought.” Speaking of attending the Yearly 
Meeting soon after, she says: “I saw many 
dangerous enemies of my own heart near me, yet 
was there mercifully preserved a germ of truth, 
in which met the hearts of the faithful, and 
which was an encouragement to me; I after- 
wards spoke twice in the Yearly Meeting, and 
the composure at the moment, and after a time 
the peace that ensued, seemed to assure me that 
I had not ran without being sent. The remem- 
branee of former days came strongly before me, 
and in thus again publicly manifesting the 
intent of my heart, I felt the comfort of being 
no stranger to that Hand, which, as it once fed 
me with milk, seemed to me now after a long 
night season, feeding me with meat.” 


After her return home, she writes: “ Opened 
my mouth in Darlington meeting, on First-day 
afternoon. A mountain in prospect! The 
meetings now became very interesting to me, 
and as the reward of what I was induced to be- 
lieve was faithlessness, often greatly refreshing.” 

In the course of this year, she lost her eldest 
son, a child of great promise, and the suffering 
attendant upon this deep sorrow, in addition to 
close mental baptism, at times greatly prostrated 
her physical powers. 

11th Month 4th, 1820, we find the following 
memorandum : “Oh how great is Thy goodness 
which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee, 
which thou hast wrought for them that’ trast in 

before the sons of men.’ In looking back 
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to the last two or three months, I feel I may 
adopt this language : in them I have known the 
greatest portion of suffering that it has been my 
lot to taste.” 


3rd Month, 1822. She writes, “In the after- 
noon meeting, a subject seemed so clear before 
me, that I ventured to speak ; but oh! the evil 
of my heart, the consciousness of having, or sup- 
posing I had chosen my words well, was like the 
fly in the ointment of the apothecary, the bane- 
ful effects of which, I felt many days after. The 
more I see of my own mind, the more may the 
breathing of my soul be,—‘ If Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.’ Sometimes to believe 
that it is His will, is sweet to me, but we must 
maintain the fight, for though the victory is His, 
the fall is ours.” 

“The constant and deep consideration for 
others in the most minute actions of life, how I 
love it, and feel myself ‘as a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke.’”’ 

5th Month, 6th, 1822. “ Days and nights 
of much spiritual conflict, or rather perhaps the 
sight that there was much to conflict with ; weak 
in body and weak in mind! In my ministry 
more patient and deep deliberation wanting. 
Last night, believed [ had not kept close enough 
to my Guide in prayer, with which I felt some 
distress,—yc(rhips not altogether wrong,—but 
had not stoj psd when I ought, nor waited at 
every moment for clearness and strength in the 
exercise ; I hope I shall not hurt others.”’ 

6th Month, 1822. ‘A month is now passed 
in which I have been sweetly enabled to enjoy 
the love of God in my heart. I trust we shall 
experience preservation, though we may well fear 
for ourselves, and be the subject of fear for others. 
Oh! that, without affectation, we may live 
deeply in the root of life!” 

4th Month, 1823. “TI have much to bind 
me to this earth, but perhaps more power of 
gratefully enjoying its blessings is wanted, and 
may be in store for me before I leave it; some 
minds seem deeply anchored in the truth, meekly 
and patiently bearing the trials of the day, with 
firmer faith and greater purity, but each heart 
alone khows its own bitterness, and I believe 
there is never much attainment without much 
suffering ;—a chastened habit of thought, how 
desirable to be the habit of early life! riches 
and indulgences how inimical to it!” 

4th Month, 1825. “My mind enjoyed a 
liberty, and something of the light of the glori- 
ous gospel, a state which I often pant after, and 
am so generally a stranger to; in each day a reli- 
gious engagement seemed peculiarly blessed to 
myself. A sense of being liked and loved, is 
gratifying ; at the same time, I acknowledge it 
has its dangers; it is, however a stimulus to do 

and to communicate.” 

4th Month, 25th. “A poor body and a weak 
restless ind! How the sword does wear the 
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scabbard ! but this world is not to be our para- 


dise ; perhaps I lose some little strength in stri- 
ving to make it so. Oh! my God, have pity on 
me! thou alone canst know how much I suffer ; 
— if my children ail anything, what it costs me.” 

In 1826 she visited the families of Friends 
in Darlington Monthly Meeting, in company 
with Isaac Stephenson; and in allusion to this 
engagement, she writes: “ Entered last week on 
a visit, with I. Stephenson, to the families of 
this Monthly Meeting. Ministry is surely a gift! 
may the vessel be purified by using it in faith.” 

urd Month, 1826. “ After many cogitations 
and some provings of faith, I went with Isaac 
Stephenson to Manchester, Lancaster and Leeds: 
I felt it like leaving all to follow what I believed 
to be my divine guide; it cost me some heart- 
sinkings and tears, but my mind was sweetly 
preserved in peace and confidence ; and, though 
I had times of depression and fear to pass 
through, I have been thankful that I made the 
sacrifice. It has endeared me to many individ- 
uals ; and at times, in the undoubted belief that 
it was a divine requiring, it has strengthened m 
faith, and excited some degree of thankfulness 
for being so employed.” 

4th Month, 16th. ““ A sweet day of rest and 
peace, such as I do not remember to have known 
for years.’ 

4th Month, 18th. ‘Monthly Meeting one 
of perplexity and fear. Oh! for dwelling deep 
and lying low! and waiting in quietness for the 
‘little cloud!’ but it seems as if my faith were 
to be tried by things coming unexpectedly upon 
me, and to be humbled by feeling ill prepared.”’ 

From this time she went on advancing rapidly 
in the work of the ministry: her truly catholic 
spirit expanded in love to her fellow-creatures ; 
the inmates of the palace as well as those of the 
prison, shared alike her Christian zeal and inter- 
est. Her naturally powerful and refined mind, 
deeply instructed in the things of God, rendered 
her peculiarly fitted to labour amongst those, 
who being invested with wealth and influence, 
she regarded as stewards, deeply responsible for 
the right oceupation of their various gifts: with 
many of these, in the upper classes of society, 
she sought and obtained opportunities for con- 
veying religious counsel ; and in not a few in- 
stances there was a deep response in the hearts 
of her hearers, to the truths which she had to 
proclaim. 

The public meetings which she held were very 
numerous,—many of them very remarkable. 


Her fervour in seeking to arouse to a sense of 


their condition, those who were “ dead in tres- 
passes and sins,’’"—her sound and convincing 
arguments, in controverting the views of the in- 
fidel,—her zeal against the lukewarm professor, 
and her earnest affectionate invitations to the 
humble believer in Jesus, to “lay aside every 
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$e 
of God, will long be remembered by thoes «1 
felt the truth al unction of her Mouse = 
dwelt upon the glorious scheme of redemption, 
through the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ Terns 
upon the cross, for the sins of the whole world - 
and of the absolute necessity of sanctification of 
spirit, through the effectual operation of divine 
grace on the heart, as one, who had herself Jar ¢. 
ly participated, in the blessings and mercies of 
her God. She was, however, no stranger to deep 
mental conflicts, both in the prosecution of her 
religious labours, and in the more retired sphere 
of domestic life, as some of her memoranda show. 
In 1827, after visiting with her husband, the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, an engagement 
which occupied them nearly two months, and 
included a visit to the Scilly Isles, she writes:— 
7th Month, 1827. “T felt ita day of favour when 
we gave in our account at the Monthly Meeting, 
the third day after our arrival at home, but in 
returning from this journey, I have been made 
remarkably sensible, that the business of religion 
is the business of the day, and that the exercises 


y | and strength of any past day, are but as nothing 


for the day that is passing over us; and many of 

these days have been passed in much mental 

conflict, and much bodily weakness and lan- 
or.” 

1828. “ Many, and many have been my fears, 
lest the good things that others may see us sur- 
rounded with, should be as a stumbling-block 
leading to covetousness ; how hardly shall they 
that have riches lead the life of an humble fol- 
lower of the dear Redeemer! These thoughts 
often beset me, and sometimes make me fear, if 
ever I have a right to open my mouth to advocate 
His cause.” 

“T could wish I had a heart, a head, and 
mind fit for all I could embrace, but that may 
never be: however, altogether my mind has been 
of late, less covered with clouds than it used to 
be, and my health revives with it. ‘What shall 
I render for all thy benefits?’ may well be the 
language of my soul.” 

In 1829 she was again joined by her dear 
husband in a visit to Ireland; after which she 
writes :— 

10th Month, 1829. “We passed through many 
deep baptisms, many sinks both of body and 
mind, and in the course of three or tour months, 
attended all the particular meetings ; I think we 
did too much in the time to do it as well as we 
might; there was much exercise of faith, but 
patience had not its perfect work:—may my daily 
prayer be for patience, and the daily close exer- 
cise of my spirit to obtain it; for want of it, I 
get into many perplexities, that might be avoid- 
ed; yet with all the omissions and commissions 
that I can look back upon with shame, I can 
number this journey among the many mercies of 
my life, being at times in it, introduced mto 


weight,” and partake, in all their fulness, of the | more soul-satisfying state than I had o. 
blessings purchased for them by the dear Son ‘ever known before, and I was never more fally 
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rsuaded that we were commissioned to preach | was not only her highest aim, but her chief de- 
ie gospel. The company of my dear husband | light: and whenever the Lord’s call was heard, 
was a a comfort and su as well as very | she was ready to obey. Many parts of England 
endearing, and this journe enlarged my heart and Scotland were visited between this time and 
in love to hundreds, and es written many epis-| 1845. During this interval some of her nearest 
tles there, which I trust may never be blotted | domestic ties were broken ; her eldest surviving 
” son, an engaging youth of seventeen, her beloved 








= 1830, she laid before her Monthly Meeting, 
a prospect of going to America. This concern 
was cordially united with, and she and her hus- 
band were liberated for the service in that land. 
In reference to this very weighty engagement, 
she thus writes to her dear cousin, Elizabeth 


Fry:— 



















Darlington, 2nd Month, 4th, 1830. 
“ My dearest Betsy.—I believe some of thy ten- 
derest sympathies will be aroused, on hearing of 
the momentous prospect now before us of visiting 
North America. I dare say many, many years 
ago, thy imagination sent me there,—call it by 
that name, or the more orthodox one of faith,— 
so has mine, but I saw it without baptism ; now, 
I pass into it under baptism, which in depth far 
exceeds anything I have known before; the se- 
vering work it is to the ties of nature, to my dear 
Father, Mother, and Children, breaks me all to 
pieces, but I have much, if not entirely, been 
spared from doubts; all I seem to have had to do 
was to submit; this is a great comfort, for which 
I desire to be thankful, and for that peace which 
in the midst of deep suffering has so far rested 
upon it. Thy very affectionate 
H. C. BackHouse.” 


Her labours in America were very abundant, 
and there is reason to believe, blessed to very 
many. During the five years she spent on that 
Continent, she visited the greater part of the 
meetings of Friends, and in doing so, shrank from 
no hardship or privation consequent upon travel- 
ing in districts recently settled. 

n 1833, Jonathan Backhouse thus writes of 
her labours :— 

“T do think my wife’s labours in these parts, 
have been of essential service;—helped some 
sunken ones out of a pit, strengthened some weak 
hands, and confirmed some wavering ones, as 
well as comforted the mourners. She has no 
cause to be discouraged about her labours,-they 
have been blessed.” 

Her husband thinking it desirable to return 
fora while to England, Hannah C. Backhouse 
was provided with a most faithful valuable com- 
panion in Eliza P. Kirkbride, and for her as well 
as for many other beloved friends to whom she 
had become closely united in America, she re- 
tained a warm interest and affection to the close 
of her life. 

In 1835, a to England, and in the 
bosom of her beloved family and friends, great 


Was, for a time, her domestic happiness. But 


home endearments were not permitted to inter- 
fere with her devotion to Him, to do whose will, 








husband, and a precious daughter, the wife of 
John Hodgkin, of Tottenham, were all summoned 
to their eternal home: whilst under the pressure 
of sorrow occasioned by the removal of Ann 
Hodgkin, the following letter was penned :-— 


Tottenham, 12th Month 9th, 1845. 
‘My losses have been many and great, but 


the greatness of this, I am increasingly coming 
into the apprehension of. She was lovely in her 
life, and in death may we not be divided! or by 
death, but may her sweet spirit be very near in 
my remembrance, to the end of my days, and 
then may I join Father and Mother, Brothers 
and Sisters, Husband and Children,—how many 
of the nearest ties now, we trust, in heaven, and 
how few on earth comparatively. On this subject 
I cannot now dwell—when I can view her free 
from all weakness, corruption, and suffering, in 
the enjoyment of that rest, she knew so well how 
to appreciate, I could smile with a joyful sorrow, 
but few of such moments have been given; in 
general a patient bearing of the present moment, 
is the most we have arrived at, under the blessed 
unmoved confidence that all is well. 


Your very affectionate sister, 
H. C. Backuouse.” 


From this time a cessation from labour was 


granted, and after having thus devoted the meri- 
dian of her life to the service of her Lord, she 
was permitted for some years previous to her de- 


cease, to enjoy a season Of almost uninterrupted 
repose. Love, meekness, gentleness and peace 
were eminently the clothing of her spirit; and 
like Moses viewing from the Mount the Promised 
Land, she seemed almost to live above the trials 
and temptations of time; nothing appeared ma- 
terially to disturb or ruffle the repose of her soul, 
deeply centred in God. Her ministry was often 
strikingly beautiful and impressive, especially ex- 
horting to unreserved dedication, and dwelling 
on the glories of the heavenly kingdom. 

During the latter part of 1849, her health, 
which had long been delicate, began increasingly 
to give way; at the end of the 3rd Month of 
1850, she was seized with alarming illness, from 
which little hope was entertained of her reco- 
very ; from this she so far rallied as to leave her 
bed-room, and go into an adjoining sitting-room, 
but was never able to go down stairs. It was 
evident her strength was very small, but no im- 
mediate danger was at this time apprehended. 
She was at times, cheerful, always tranquil and 
full of repose, and able to enjoy the company of 
those immediately around her; at other times 
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— 


illness oppressed her, and prevented the power | fantastic form, scattered about upon this 
for much exertion of mind or communication of | surface, and, in some places, 


thought. But words were not needed to declare 
her faith or her love, when through having faith- 
fully occupied with the grace that had been given 
to her, her whole life might almost be said to 
have been one act of dedication to God. 

On the night of the 5th of Fifth Month, in- 
creased illness came on, she continued conscious 
almost to the last, and alluded with perfect calm- 
ness to the fresh symptoms of danger. On her 
sister remarking to her, that “though it was a 
dark valley, it would soon be all joy to her,” 
she responded by a beautiful smile, but power of 
articulation soon failed, and on the morning of 
the 6th of Fifth Month, 1850, she most gently 
expired. 

We cannot close this account more appropri- 
ately than in the language of a dear friend who 
had long known and loved her. 

“A character of such rare excellence, such 
singleness of purpose, such true devotedness, in 
which the intellectual and the spiritual were so 
well balanced, and well developed together :—a 
character in which, with all the occasional undu- 
lations and agitations of the surface, there was 
such a deep, such a clear, such acalm and steady 
under-current of sterling piety, of unwavering 
attachment to the cause of our God, and of his 
Christ, of close adherence to the leadings of his 
Spirit, and strong desire to do his will ;—a cha- 
racter in which the woman, the christian, and the 
Quaker were so fused into one, did truly adorn 
the doctrine of God her Saviour. It was con- 
spicuous that by the grace of God she was what 
she was; though nature had done much, grace 
had done much more, and it was evident that she 
humbly felt that she was not her own, that she 
was bought with a price ; that amidst all that 
surrounded her of the perishing things of time, 
she did not live unto herself, but unto Him who 
died for her and rose again, who was her Alpha 
and Omega, her all in all. In our little and 
afflicted church, the loss is great: she was one of 
our stakes, and one of our cords! The stake is 
removed, the cord is broken, but our God abideth 
for ever.”—Annual Monitor. 





ASPECT OF THE ICE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The water frozen in our ponds and lakes at 
home, is but as a mere thin pane of glass in com- 
parison to that which now came upon us. Fancy 
before you miles and miles of a tabular icy rock, 
eight feet or more, solid, thick throughout, un- 
broken, or only by a single rent here and there, 
not sufficient to separate the pieces itself. Con- 
ceive this icy rock to be, in many parts, of a 
perfectly even surface, but in others covered with 
what might well be conceived as the ruins of a 
mighty city suddenly destroyed by an earthquake, 
the remains jumbled together in one confused 
mass. Let there be also huge blocks, of most 


SL 


Upon this tabular 
r : rising in towering 
height, and in one apparently ddamnented ate 
far, far beyond sight. Take these in your view, 
and you will have some faint idea of what wes 
the kind of ice presented to my eye as | gazed 
upon it from aloft.— Snow’s Journal af the Are. 
tic Seas. 
—<j— 
For Friends’ Review. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


A valued correspondent has addressed to the 
editor, the following note : “If the Editor would 
inform his readers, at what time the several 
States at the north became free States, by their 
own legislative enactments, he would oblige at 
least one of them ;” and the inquiry suggested an 
apprehension that probably more than one of our 
readers may be interested in the subject. In 
compliance, therefore, with this implied request, 
the following account, chiefly extracted, with 
considerable abridgments from an article pub- 
lished by the editor twenty-three years ago, in 
the African Observer, is furnished. 

The first that attracts our notice is Pennsyl- 
vania. The legislature of that State, by an act, 
dated the Ist of March, 1780, entitled an act for 
the gradual abolition of slavery, directed, that all 
servitude for life, or slavery of children, in con- 
sequence of the slavery of their mothers, in case 
of children born within the State, after the pass- 
ing of the act, should be utterly taken away, 
extinguished, and for ever abolished. But such 
negro or mulatto children, born within the State 
after the passing of the act, as would have been 
slaves in case the law in question had not been 
made, were liable to be held to service, as bound 
children or servants were, until they attained the 
age of 28 years. All slaves, who were such at 
the time of passing the act, were required to be 
registered in books provided for the purpose in 
the city or county, before the first of November, 
then next ensuing; and none to be deemed slaves, 
or servants till 31 years, unless thus recorded. 
To prevent the evasion of this law, it was pro- 
vided, that no negro or mulatto should be held 
to service by indenture for a longer time than 
seven years, unless the person’so bound, was at 
the commencement of the term under 21 years 
of age ; in which case, an obligation to serve till 
28, but no longer, was declared valid. 

The tenth section contained a proviso, exclud- 
ing from the benefit of the law, the domestic 
slaves of members of congress, foreign ministers, 
and sojourners not becoming resident within the 
State ; limiting the slaves of the last description 
of holders, to a period of six months. Ina few 
years it was found that several evasions were 
practised, particularly one deduced from the pro- 
viso in the tenth section. 

Slaves were brought into the State and held 
nearly, but not quite six months, then removed, 
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inutes, beyond the line of the State, 
ae back sp eisai another term of a 
little less than six months. 

A supplementary and explanatory act was 
therefore passed in 1788, by which the evasion 
of a semi-annual visit to an adjoining State was 
prevented. By this supplement, the removal of 
slaves beyond the bounds of the State Was pro- 
hibited. The African slave-trade was also inter- 
dicted under severe penalties; and some other 
salutary regulations adopted in favor of the co- 
lored race. 

As Pennsylvania was the first to enact a law 
for the abolition of slavery, this State is believed 
to be the first which prohibited aldermen and 
justices of the peace, within the commonwealth, 
from granting certificates authorizing the remo- 
val of alleged fugitives from labor, to the State 
from which they were said to have escaped. The 
first Act of that kind was dated March 27, 1820. 

The next in order of time was Massachusetts. 
Slavery was introduced there soon after the set- 
tlement of the country; and it was tolerated to 
some extent, until the ratification of the present 
constitution. The convention that formed this 
constitution closed their labors on the second of 
3d month, 1780 ; one day after the Pennsylvania 
law for the abolition of slavery, received the sanc- 
tion of the governor. In their declaration of 
rights the following clause was inserted: “ All 
men are born free and equal, and have certain na- 
tural, esential and unalienable rights; among 
which may be reckoned the right of enjoying and 
defending their lives and liberties; that of acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property ; in fine, 
that of seeking and obtaining their safety and 
happiness.’’ 

But, in the first action involving the right of 
the master, which came before the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, after the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, the judges declared that, by virtue of the 
first article of the declaration of rights, slavery 
no longer existed in the State. The principle 
adopted in this case, appears to have been, that 
the right of a reputed slave, to his personal free- 
dom, was not created, but merely recognised by 
the declaration of rights. For in an action, tried 
at Middlesex in 1796, the chief justice in charg- 
ing the jury, stated as the unanimous opinion of 
the court, that a negro born in the State before 
the adoption of the present constitution, was 

born free, although the mother was a slave. It 
is certain, however, that the common usage had 
been oes to this opinion. 7 
_ In New Hampshire, I understand, a decision 
similar to that in Massachusetts, put an end to 
slavery in the State. At what period this deci- 
sion took place, I am not informed ; but find that 
in 1790, the census reported 158 slaves; 8 in the 
year 1800, and none at any subsequent date. » 

n Vermont slavery was nal excluded by 
the State constitution, adopted in 1793. 

The legislature of Rhode Island, in the year 
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1784, enacted, that no person born in that State 
on or after the first day of March of that year, 
should be deemed a slave, but that all servitude 
for life, or slavery of childron, to be born as 
aforesaid, in consequence of the condition of their 
mothers, should be taken away and for ever abo- 
lished. Children thus born were to be maintained 
till they should attain the age of twenty-one 
years, at the expense of the owners of their mo- 
thers, provided the mothers, during that time, 
continued to be held in slavery. 

By previous acts, slaves brought into the State 
were decl¥red free. And any attempt on the 
part of a master, to transport his slaves beyond 
the limits of the State, was punished with a for- 
feiture of his claim; and the slave thus removed 
or attempted to be removed became free. 

In the State of Connecticut, slavery was never 
expressly and directly authorized by statute, but 
was tolerated in practice ; and the numerous laws 
enacted for the regulation of slaves may be con- 
sidered as indirectly establishing the legal right 
to hold them. In the year 1784, a law was 
passed, prohibiting the introduction of slaves into 
the State : and likewise an act, declaring that all 
children, born of slaves, after the Ist of March 
in the then current year, should be free upon 
their attaining the age of twenty-five years. 

By subsequent acts, the removal of slaves be- 
yond the bounds of the State, was prohibited ; 
and penalties annexed to the crime of kidnapping 
free persons of color, or those entitled to freedom 
at the age of twenty-five years. 

Next on the list is the State of New York. In 
the year 1799, a law was passed, that children 
born of slaves, after the 4th of July of that year, 
should be servants to the legal proprietors of the 
mother, males until twenty-eight, and females 
until twenty-five years of age. Every such child 
was required to be registered within nine months 
from its birth, in the office of the clerk of the 
city or town where born. ‘The person entitled 
to the service of such child, might, within one 
year from its birth, abandon his claim; in 
which case the child was to be bound out as 
other paupers. A law dated 31st of March, 1817, 
directs, that children born of slaves after the 
passing of that act, should be held, as servants to 
the owner of the mother, until the age of twenty- 
one years, and no longer. Persons entitled to 
the services of such children, were required, pre- 
vious to their attaining the age of eighteen years, 
to cause them to be taught to read, so as to be able 
to read the Holy Scriptures, or to give them, be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen years, four 

uarters schooling: upon neglect of this educa- 
tion, the claim to service was to cease at the age 
of eighteen, and the youths whose services were 
thus forfeited, to be immediately bound as ap- 
prentices by the overseers of the poor. 

Any person coming into the State, with intent 
to reside permanently therein, was permitted to 
bring any slave born since the 4th of July, 1799 
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such slave to be held as a servant, if a male, to 
the age of twenty-eight, or if a female, to that 
of twenty-five years. Reasonable means were 
to be used to teach such servants to read, if under 
the age of twenty-one years. 

No slave to be brought into the State, and 
held as such, (except under the limitations above 
stated,) and all such as were brought in, contrary 
to the intention of the act, were declared free. 
To prevent the evasion of the act, it was declared, 
that no indenture or contract for personal service, 
made by a person who had been heldgs a slave, 
out of the State, should be obligatory within the 
State, but the same was declared void and every 
such indenture or contract made since 30th of 
March, 1810, was also void; and the person so 
held and bound was declared free. 

Any person convicted of the forcible confine- 
ment of a negro, mulatto, or mustee, with intent 
to cause his removal beyond the limits of the 
State, to be held as a slave, is subjected to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, and to im- 
prisonment at hard labor for a term not longer 
than fourteen years. 

Every negro, mulatto, or mustee, within the 
State, born before the 4th of July, 1799, was 
declared free from and after the 4th of July, 
1827. 

The State of New Jersey is the last which has 
joined the society of non-slaveholding States. 
Though the slaves have generally borne a greater 
tratio to the white population in New Jersey, than 
in any other north of Delaware, yet slavery has 
not there appeared in its most repulsive garb. 
The slaves have generally been treated with 
lenity, and their wants comfortably supplied. 
This may be assigned as a probable cause of the 
tardiness of her movements in the abolition of 
slavery. 

In 1786, a law was enacted, imposing a pe- 
nalty of £50 ($133,) for bringing into the State 
any slave imported from Africa since 1776. A 
penalty of £20 was imposed upon any person, 
except an emigrant settling in the State, who 
should bring in a slave, though such slave had 
not been imported since 1776. 

A law of 1788, provides that no slave who had 
resided one year last past in the State, should be 
removed out of it, with a view of changing his 
place of abode, without legal consent, under a 
penalty of £20 ; except that persons permanently 
removing from the State had liberty to take their 
slaves with them. Masters and mistresses of 
negro and mulatto slaves and servants, were en- 
joined to teach them to read while under twenty- 
one years of age, under a penalty of £5, for 
neglect or refusal. Some further melioration of 
the laws respecting slaves was made in 1798. 
and an emancipating clause, in the act of that 
year, was lost in the house of assembly by a 
single vote. 


At length an act, dated February 15th, 1804, 
was procured for the gradual abolition of slavery; 


which provides that every child born 
within the State after the 4th of July, then ne 

° . e? ext 
ensuing, should be free ; but remain as a servant 
to the owner of the mother, and the executors 
&c. of such owner; if a male, until the age of 
twenty-five years, and if a female, until the a e 
of twenty-one years. 8 

All the children so born to be recorded, within 
nine months after birth, in the books of the clerk 
of the county. Persons entitled to the service 
of such children, may at the end of the first year 
abandon their rights ; in which case the children 
are to be bound out, by the overseers of the poor 
till they attain the ages of twenty-five or twenty- 
one years, according as they are males or females 
respectively. 

It will then be perceived, that in several of the 
States, the slaves were not emancipated, but left 
to wear out their lives in servitude. The laws 
provided against the introduction of slaves into 
those States, either by birth or immigration. We 
accordingly find a few slaves reported, in several 
of these free States, in the census of 1840. In 
some cases, however, these reports are manifestly 
erroneous ; servants for a limited time being re- 
turned as slaves. Thus in Pennsylvania, (4 
slaves are reported, 58 of whom are represented 
as under 55 years of age. Yet by the act of 
1780, no person could be held as a slave for life 
who was not recorded before the Ist of 1ith 
month in that year. On the north-west of the 
Ohio, slavery was excluded by the ordinance of 
1787, and subsequently by their own constitu- 
tion; and yet in several of them a few slaves are 
reported in the census. E. L. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 22, 1851. 








The memoir respecting our beloved friend, Han- 
nah C, Backhouse, which we have introduced into 
this week’s number, occupies rather more space than 
we usually allot to a single article in one of our 
papers. But, as the subject of this memoir travel- 
led extensively among Friends in this country, only 
a few years ago, where her memory and gospel |a- 
bours must be still deeply engraven on the minds 
of many among us, it is presumed that this account 
will not be considered too long. The peaceful tran- 
quillity with which she approached the verge of life, 
affords an invitation to her survivors, and particu- 
larly to those yet in the morning of their day, 
to follow her as she followed her Lord and Master. 
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Sometrntne To Reriect Upon —The census re- 
turns for the State of Maryland show an increase of 
only one thousand in her ‘slave population for the 
last ten years! All her surplus negroes have been 
cartied South and sold. Thus are Georgia, Alaba- 
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jssissippi, slowly but certainly preparing 
ae the  altimate overthrow of slavery in 
Virginia and Maryland—in plain English, we are 
ing them to become emancipationists. Already 
Pas the slave population to show any material 
increase in a period of ten years. If it all off in 
the same ratio for the next ten, Maryland will 
show an actual decrease of ten thousand slaves ! 
Then will commence the downfall of slavery. Our 
people, and especially our law-givers, should think 
of aie things. We have heard it estimated that 
Virginia has sent over 25,000 negroes South the 
present winter—10,000 of whom have been brought 
to Georgia! These things are daily passing before 
our eyes, and yet no one seems to think or reflect 
upon the dangers that are locked up in the future.— 
Macon (Ga.\ Messenger. 


The Georgia Messenger does not appear to have 
examined this case very closely, or he must have 
discovered that the decline of his favorite institution 
in the states to which he alludes, is more rapid than 
he represents it. According to the different enu- 
merations, the number of slaves in Maryland, has 
been decreasing ever since 1810; and instead of 
being obliged to look into futurity for a decrease of 
10,000 in ten years, we actually find, between 1830 
and 1840, a diminution in the slave population of 
more than 12,000. This depleting process has also 
commenced in Virginia, the slaves there having 
fallen off within the last decennial period, 20,770. 
It is sorrowful to reflect that a traffic in the persons 
of our fellow-men, which is represented as likely to 
strip the northern slave states of their servile popu- 
lation, should be viewed merely as a subject of po- 
licy, without regard to the numerous heart-rending 
scenes, in the cruel separation of families, which 
this scandalous traffic occasions. We might expect 
the enquiry to arise spontaneously, upon reflecting 
on such a commerce, whether we can reasonably 
expect the blessings of peace and tranquillity long 
to rest on a land where such abuses are tolerated. 

. But viewed merely in the light of expediency, 
it seems strange that our southern brethren should 
fail to perceive, or hesitate to acknowledge, that 
the facts referred to may be taken as evidence that 
slave labour is ceasing to be profitable in the states 
where it has been long in practice; and that this 


depleting process must go on, wherever the system 
prevails. 


_As long as the slaves are employed on a rich and 
virgin soil, their labour may be, as it now is in 
many places in the South, apparently profitable. 
But the profits are obtained in considerable part at 
the expense of the capital. The invariable tendency 
of slave cultivation is to exhaust the soil, and event- 
ually to impoverish the proprietors. This is clearly 
attested by the present condition of the older slave 
states. If the people of the extreme South, whose 
lands are not yet reduced to sterility, by their sys- 
tem of culture, should decline to admit or to pur- 
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chase the slaves of the more northern slave-holding 
states, emancipation, in the latter must be substi- 
tuted for the internal slave trade. The conversion, 
so much dreaded by the Georgia Messenger, of 
Maryland and Virginia into free states, may be 
a question of time and of manner—a question 
whether the change shall be effected by the sale or 
by the liberation of their servile population—but 
under the immutable laws of nature, slavery must 
wear away its own resources, and eventually expire 
from exhaustion, if the light of the gospel and the 
progress of civilization do not assign it a shorter 
date. Ep. 





We learn from the British Friend of the 1st inst., 
that our friends, “ John and Elizabeth Meader, have 
been occupied in the prosecution of their religious 
services, during the last month, in the counties of 
Warwick, Leicester and Rutland.” On first day the 
26th, they were at Stockport. From the same pa- 
per we learn that Hannah Rhoads and her com- 
panion, had recently been engaged in South Wales : 
and expected to be at the Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Coventry, on the 29th ult. 





By letters from New York, we are informed that 
our dear friends, Benjamin Seebohm and Robert 
Lindsey, since leaving Philadelphia, have attended 
the Quarterly Meetings of Purchase, Nine Partners 
and Stanford, branches of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. And after being at the meetings in New York 
city, on the 9th inst., proceeded to the eastward. 





Marriep, on the 23rd of last month, at the house 
of George Wilson, in Monallen, Adams County, Pa. 
by appointment of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Wituram A. Tupor, to Exiza, daughter of William 
B. Wilson, of Adams County. 





Diep, on the 14th inst., Parure Garrett, a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, 
in the 7ist year of his age. He was extensively 
and advantageously known as a valuable member of 
our religious society, and as an active promoter of 
various philanthropic institutions. He was, during a 
number of years the Superintendent of Friends’ Asy- 
lum, near Frankford. 

On the 12th instant, as he was about to cross 
the Columbia Rail-road, near the Green Tree Tav- 
ern, Chester County, in a two-horse carriage, in 
company with two young persons, a boy and a girl, 
a train of burden-cars was observed to be approach- 
ing, but —ors remote to allow ample opportu- 
nity to pass. Atthe same time another train, mo- 
ving in the opposite direction was hidden from their 
view. The usual alarmwas given, but before the car- 
riage could pass, they were struck by the locomo- 
tive of the latter, and their vehicle broken to pieces ; 
the horses were killed and the subject of this notice 
was violently thrown out, so as to fall on the track 


of the burden train. But the danger was perceived 
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in time to stop that train before reaching him. His 


head coming in contact with the iron raii, the injury 
proved fatal in about two days afterwards. The 
girl had her collar bone broken ; but the boy esca- 
ped with a slight contusion. 

Drep, on the 20th ult. at Leighton Buzzard, Eng- 
land, Witi1aM Mantey, in his 80th year: an Elder, 


and for thirty-five years, Recording Clerk to the 
Society of Friends in London. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Fourth day the 14th of Fifth month next. 
Applications should be addressed as early as conve- 
nient, to the undernamed Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, and should state the age of the applicant, 
and whether he is a member of the religious Society 
of Friends, The names of applicants will be register- 
ed, and the result communicated as soon as practi- 
cable after the vacancies are ascertained. 

Cuaries YarNALL, 39 High St. 

Philadelphia, 2nd mo., 1851. 


An Assistant TeacHer is wanted in the Mathe- 
matical Department of Haverford-School. 


Applications may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 


Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 N. 4th St. 
Jostan Tatum, . “ 
A.rrep Corr, Walnut St. Wharf. 
CuarLes YarRNALL, 39 High St. 
Philad’a, 2nd mo., 1851. 


NEW SLAVE CASE, 


The sensibilities of a large number of our citi- 
zens have been recently awakened by the ar- 
rest of a coloured female, about forty years of 
age, and the mother of six children, the youngest 
of whom is an infant at the breast. This wo- 
man was claimed as a fugitive from slavery in 
Maryland, where she is said to have belonged 
to a Dr. Purnell, and from which place it is as- 
serted she eloped twenty-two or twenty-three 
years ago. 

The arrest was made early in the morning of 
6th inst. immediately after she had risen, and 
while but partially dressed, by a process issued 
by the United States commissioner Ingraham, 
but a writ of habeas corpus was taken out, and 
the hearing brought before Judge Kane. R. 
©. MeMurtrie appeared as counsel for claimant, 
and Wm. 8. Peirce and D. P. Brown for the re- 
spondent. The name assigned to her by the 
claimant was Mahala, one being enough for a 
slave, but she is known here by the name of 
Kuphemia Williams. Though not a widow, her 
husband does not appear to be in a situation to 
provide for her or their children. 

In support of the claim, two witnesses, white 
men, appeared, neither of whom professed to have 
seen the prisoner since 1828, when she is said to 
have eloped from Maryland, being then not more 
than 17 or 18 years of age. No peculiarities of 











person or voice were assigned as means of identi- 
fication, but the date of her elopement from Ma- 
ryland was positively fixed in 1828. One of 
them under the searching cross-examination of 
D. P. Brown, grew faint ; large drops of sweat 
stood on his face, and he was permitted to with. 
draw ; his examination, however, was resumed 
at a subsequeut time. These witnesses are said 
to have delivered their testimony with evident 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

On the other side, there were four coloured 
witnesses, who gave their testimony in a manner 
which strongly contrasted with what had been 
delivered on the opposite side, and left no room to 
question their candour or veracity. Some of 
these witnesses had known the alleged fugitive, 
as an inhabitantof Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
as early as 1824, and others in 1826, and the 
acquaintance had been kept up to a recent 
period. One female witness, who stated that she 
had not seen the prisoner since 1826 until after 
her arrest, testified that they, when young, were 
in the practice of jesting with each other on ac- 
count of similar scars on their foreheads; and 
the judge upon examining the witness and the 
prisoner, found a scar as described on the fore- 
head of each. 

The Judge after a patient examination of the 
case, gave his judgment that the identification 
of the alleged fugitive, by persons who had not 
seen her for twenty-two years, was exceedingly 
questionable, and was more than counterpoised 
by the testimony of the witnesses, three of whom 
have frequently seen her since 1826, and the 
fourth who had not seen her since that time, 
stated the remarkable fact of a scar in the fore- 
head which she still bears. He therefore directed 
that the prisoner should be discharged. 

The sympathy of the spectators had been 
highly excited by the sight of this poor woman, 
with her infant in her arms, and her other chil- 
dren placed around her, several of whom were 
too young to comprehend her danger. The de- 
cision of the Judge was therefore received with 
the liveliest demonstrations of satisfaction, and 
the family was soon hurried off in a carriage ¢s- 
corted by a large number of coloured persons. 

As the children were all born in Pennsylvania, 
and therefore undoubtedly free, a decision I 
favor of the claimant, must have involved the 
hard alternative of separating the mother from 
her helpless offspring, or permitting them to be 
doomed to slavery with the hapless parent ; un- 
less the sympathies of our citizens should extort 
from them a sum sufficient to satisfy the claims 
of her legal owner. Ep. 
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rtion of the present, including also all that 
has been done, and all that remains to be done 
—amounts together to—House, 235,000; Se- 
nate, 90,000 volumes. Total, 325,000 vols. 


—_———_— 


JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


We left our camels and dromedaries and wild 
Arabs of the desert, at Gaza, and being now 
provided with horses and a tamer sort of Yahoo 
to attend upon them, we took our way across 
the hills to Jerusalem. 

The road passes over a succession of rounded 
and rocky hills, almost every step being rendered 
interesting by its connexion with the events of 
holy writ. On our left we saw the village of 
Kobab, and on our right the ruins of a castle, 
said to have been built by the Maccabees, and 
not far from it, the remains of an ancient Chris- 
tian church. 

As our train of horses surmounted each suc- 
ceeding eminence, every one was eager to be the 
first who should catch a glimpse of the Holy 
City. Again and again we were disappointed ; 
another rocky valley yawned beneath us, and 
another barren stony hill rose up beyond. There 
seemed to be noend to the intervening hills and 
dales; they appeared to multiply beneath our 
feet. At last, when we had almost given up 
the point, and had ceased to contend for the first 
view, by galloping ahead,—as we ascended an- 
other rocky brow, we saw the towers of what 
seemed to be a Gothic castle; then, as we a 
proached nearer, a long line of walls and battle- 
meuts appeared crowning a ridge of rock, which 
rose from a narrow valley to the right. This 
was the valley of the pools of Gihon, where Sol- 
omon was crowned, and the battlements which 
rose above it, were the long-looked-for walls of 
Jerusalem. With one accord, our whole party 
drew their bridles, and stood still to gaze for 
= first time upon this renowned and sacred 
city. 
it is not easy to describe the sensations which 
fill the breast of a Christian, when after a long 
and toilsome journey, he first beholds this, the 
most interesting and venerated spot upon the 
whole surface of the globe. Every one was si- 
lent for awhile, absorbed in the deepest con- 
templation. The object of our pilgrimage was 
accomplished, and I do not think that anything 
we saw afterwards during our stay in Jerusalem, 
made a more profound impression on our minds 
than this first distant view. 

\t was curious to observe the different effect 
which our approach to Jerusalem had, upon the 
aan persons who composed our party. <A 
; ristian pilgrim, who had joined us on the road, 
ell down upon his knees and kissed the holy 
ground; two others embraced each other, and 
congratulated themselves that they had lived to 
see Jerusalem. As for us Franks, we sat bolt 











upright upon our horses, and stared and said 
nothing; while around us, the more natural chil- 
dren of the East wept for joy, and as in the army of 
the Crusaders, the word Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
was repeated from mouth to mouth; but we, 
who consider ourselves civilized and superior 
beings, repressed our emotions; we were above 
showing that we participated in the feelings of 
our barbarous companions. As for myself, I 
would have got off my horse and walked bare- 
footed towards the gate, as some did, if I had 
dared ; but I was in fear of being laughed at 
for my absurdity, and therefore sat fast in my 
saddle. At last I blew my nose, and pressing 
the sharp edges of my Arab stirrups on the lank 
sides of my poor weary jade, I rode on slowly 
towards the Bethlehem gate. 

On the sloping sides of the valley of Gihon, 
numerous groups of people were lying under the 
olive trees in the cool of the evening, and parties 
of grave Turks, seated on their carpets by the 
road side, were smoking their long pipes in dig- 
nified silence. But what struck me most, were 
some old white bearded Jews, who were holding 
forth to groups of their friends or disciples un- 
der the walls of the city of their fathers, and 
dilating perhaps, upon the glorious actions of 
their race in former days. 

Jerusalem has been described as a deserted 
and melancholy ruin, filling the mind with im- 
ages of desolation and decay, but it did not strike 
me as such. It is still a compact city, as it is 
described in scripture ; the Saracenic walls have 


p- |a stately, magnificent appearance ; they are built 


of large and massive stones. The square-towers, 
which are seen at intervals, are handsome and in 
good repair, and there is an imposing dignity in 
the appearance of the grim old citadel, which 
rises in the centre of the line of walls and 
towers, with its batteries and terraces one above 
another, surmounted with the crimson flag of 
Turkey floating heavily over the conquered city 
of the cross. 

We entered by the Bethlehem gate; it is 
commanded by the citadel, which was built by 
the people of Pisa, and is still called the Castle 
of the Pisans. There we had some parleying 
with the Egyptian guards, and, crossing an open 
space, famous in monastic tradition as the garden 
where Bathsheba was bathing when she was seen 
by king David from the roof of his palace, we 
threaded a labyrinth of narrow streets, which 
the horses of our party completely blocked up ; 
and as soon as we could, we sent a man with our 
letters of introduction to the superior of the 
Latin Convent. 

The next morning, early, we went to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, descending the hill 
from the Convent, and then down a flight of 
narrow steps into a small paved court, one side 
of which is oceupied by the Gothic front of the 
church. The court was full of people selling 
beads and crucifixes and other holy ware. We 
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had to wait some time, ’till the Turkish door- 
keepers came to unlock the door, as they keep 
the keys of the church, which is only open on 
certain days, except to votaries of distinction. 
There is a hole in the door, through which the 


pilgrims gave quantities of things to the monks 


inside to be laid on the sepulchre. At last the 
door was opened, and we went into the church. 


—A visit to the Monasteries of the Levant. By 


Robert Curzon. 





VISIT TO AN ENGLISH DAIRY. 


Let the reader accompany us_ half-a-dozen 


miles out of town. We pass through Camberwell, 


through Peckham, and Peckham Rye, and we 
presently find ourselves in a district that looks 
uncommonly like “the country,” considering 
how short a time it is since we left the “old 
smoke” behind us. We alight and walk on- 


ward, and certainly, if the sight of green fields, 
and cows, and hedges, and farm-yards, denote 


the country, we are undoubtedly in some region 
of the kind. 


We pass down a winding road, between high 
hedges of bush and trees, then climb over a gate 
into a field ; cross it, and then over another gate 
into a field, from which we commence a gra- 
dual ascent, field after field, till finally the green 
slope leads us to a considerable height. We are 


on the top of Friern Hill. 
It is a bright sunny morning in September, 


and we behold to perfection the most complete 


panorama that can be found in the suburban 


vicinities of London. Step down with us to 


nese hedge, a little beiow the spot where we 


ave been standing. We approach the hedge— 
we get over a gate, and we suddenly find our- 


selves on the upper part of an enormous green 
sloping pasturage, covered all over with cows. 
The red cow, the white cow, the brown cow, the 
brindled cow, the colley cow, the dappled cow, 
the streaked cow, the spotted cow, the liver-and- 
white cow, the strawberry cow, the mulberry 
cow, the chestnut cow, the gray speckled cow, 
the clouded cow, the black cow, the short horn- 
ed cow, the long-horned cow, the up-curling horn, 
the down-curling horn, the straight-horned cow, 
and the cow with the crumpled horn—all are 
here—between two and three hundred—spread 
all over the broad, downward sloping pasture, 
feeding, ruminating, standing, lying, gazing with 
mild earnestness, reclining in , characteristic 
thoughtfulness, sleeping, or wandering hither 
and thither. A soft gleam of golden sunshine 
spreads over the pasture, and falls upon many 
of the cows with a lovely picturesque effect. 
We will now descend this broad and populous 
slope, and pay a visit to Friern Manor Dairy 
Farm to which all these acres—some two hun- 
dred and fifty—belong, together with all these 
‘“‘ horned beauties.” e find them all very do- 
cile, and undisturbed by our presence, though 





their looks evidently denote that the 
a stranger. But those who are recli 
rise, and none of them decline to be caressed by 
the hand, or seem indifferent to the compliments 
addressed to them. In passing through the 
cows we were specially presented to the cow 
queen, or “ master cow,” as she is called. Thijs 
lady has been recognised during twelve years as 
the sovereign ruler over all the rest. No one 
however large, disputes her supremacy. She 
is a short-horned, short-legged cow, looking at 
first sight rather small, but on closer examination 
you will find that she is sturdily and solidly built 
though graceful withal. “She is very sweet. 
tempered,” observed the head keeper, “but 
when a new-comer doubts about who is the mas. 
ter, her eye becomes dreadful. Dont signify how 
large the other cow is—she must give in to the 
master cow. It’s not her size, nor strength, 
it’s her spirit. As soon as the question is 
once settled, she’s as mild as a lamb again. 
Gives us eighteen quarts of milk a day.” 

We were surprised to hear of so great a quan- 
tity, but this was something abated by a consid- 
eration of the rich, varied and abundant supply 
of food afforded to these cows, besides, the air, 
attendance, and other favorable circumstances. 
For their food they have mangoldwurtzel, both 
the longred and the orange globe sorts, parsnips, 
turnips, and kohl-rabi (Jewish cabbage,) a curi- 
ous kind of green turnip, with cabbage leaves 
sprouting out of the top all round, like the feath- 
ery arms of the Prince of Wales. Of this last 
mentioned vegetable the cows often eat greedily, 
and sometimes endeavouring to bolt too large a 
piece, it sticks in their throats and threatens 
strangulation. On these occasions, one of the 
watchful keepers rushes to the rescue with a 
thing called a probang (in fact a cow’s throat 
ramrod,) with which he rams down the obstrue- 
tive morsel. But, besides these articles of food, 
there is the unlimited eating of grass in the pas- 
tures, so that the yield of a large quantity of milk 
seems only a matter of course, though we were 
not prepared to hear of its averaging from twelve 
to eighteen and twenty quarts of milk a day, 
from each of these twoor three hundred cows. 
Four-and-twenty quarts a day is not an unusual 
occurrence from some of the cows ; and one of 
them, we were assured by several of the keepers 
once yielded the enormous quantity of twenty- 
eight quarts a day during six or seven weeks, 
The poor cow, however, suffered for this munil- 
cence, for she was taken very ill with a fever, 
and her life was given up by the doctor. Mr. 
Wright, the proprietor, told us that he sat up 
two nights with her himself, he had such a re- 
spect for the cow, and in the morning of the se- 
cond night after she was given over, when the 
butcher came for her, he couldn’t find 1t i his 
heart to let him have her. “ No, butcher, said 
he, ‘she’s been a good friend to me, and I'll 
let her die a quiet natural death.” She hung 
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her head, and her horns felt very cold, and so 


for some time longer, but he nursed 
= My was rewarded, for she recovered; and 
he stands—the strawberry Durham short-horn 
—and yields a from sixteen to eighteen 

f milk a day. 
ea of ciaveniine directly down the slo- 
ping fields toward the Dairy Farm, we made a 
detour of about half a mile, and passed through a 
field well inclosed, in which were about a dozen 
cows attended by one man, who sat beneath a 
tree. This was the Quarantine ground. All 
newly purchased cows, however healthy they 
may appear, are first placed in this field during 
four or five weeks, and the man who milks or at- 
tends upon them is not permitted to touch, nor, 
indeed to come near, any of the cows in the great 
pasture. Sach is the susceptibility of a cow to 
the least contamination, that if one who had any 
slight disease were admitted among the herd, in 
a very short time tLe whole of them might be 
affected. When the proprietor has been to pur- 
chase fresh stock, and been much among strange 
cows, especially at Smithfield, he invariably 
changes all his clothes, and takes a bath before 
he ventures among his own herd. 

From what has already been seen, the reader 
will not be astonished on his arrival with us at 
the Dairy Farm to find every arrangement in ac- 
cordance with the fine condition of the cows, and 
the enviable (to all other cows) circumstances in 
which they live. The cow-sheds are divided into 
fifty stalls, each ; and the appearance presented, 
reminded one of the neatness and order of caval- 
ry stables. Each stal] is marked with a number; 
a corresponding number is marked on one horn 
of the cow to whom it belongs; and, in winter 
time, or any inclement season (for they all sleep 
out in fine weather) each cow deliberately finds 
out and walks into her own stall. No. 173 once 
got into the stall of No. 15; but in a few minutes 
No. 15 arrived, and “showed her the difference.”’ 
In winter when the cows are kept very much in- 
doors, they are all regularly groomed with curry- 
combs. By the side of one of these sheds there 
is a cottage where the keepers live—milkers and 
attendants—each with little iron bedsteads, all 
in orderly soldier fashion, the foreman’s wife act- 
ing as the housekeeper. 

These men lead a comfortable life, but they 
work hard. The first ‘ milking” begins at 
eleven o'clock at night ; and the second, at half 
past one in the morning. It takes a long time, 
for each cow insists upon being milked in her 
own pail—i. ¢., a pail to herself, containing no 
milk of any other cow—or, if she sees it, she is 
very likely to kick it over. She will not allow 
ofany mixture. In this there would seem a 
pa eens, accordant with her extreme sus- 
ceptibility to contamination. 

The milk is all passed through several strain- 
ers, and then placed in great tin cans, barred 
across the top, and . They are deposited 
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im a van, which starts from the farm about three 
in the morning, and arrives at the dairy, in Far- 
ringdon-street, between three and four. The 
seals are then carefully examined, and taken off 
by a clerk. In come the carriers, commonly 
called ‘‘milkmen,”’ all wearing the badge of 
Friern Farm Dairy ; their tin pails are filled, fas- 
tened a* top, and sealed as before, and away they 
go on their early rounds, to be in time for the 
early-breakfast people. The late breakfasts are 
provided by a second set of men. 

Such are the facts we have ascertained with 
regard to one of the largest of the great dairy 
farms near London.——Hurper’s Magazine. 





ON THE CICADA SEPTEMDECIM, BY MARGARET H. 
MORRIS. 


This destructive insect is not a true Locust, 
but derives its popular name (seventeen year 
Locust, ) from its fancied resemblance to the Lo- 
cust of the East, which belongs to the family of 
grasshoppers, (Locusta. ) 

The Cicada Septemdecim appears in June 
every seventeen years. When they emerge from 
the ground they are grub-like in form, destitute 
of wings, and covered with a tough shell, a pro- 
per and convenient coat, that effectually protects 
them while in their earthly abode. The evening 
and early morning hours are best suited for them 
to undergo their change from the grub to the 
winged form; and accordingly, as soon as the 
sun disappears they may be seen erceping from 
the earth in countless numbers, crawling to the 
nearest tree or shrub, which they climb until 
they reach a convenient spot to grasp firmly. 
There, with their heads always upwards, they 
await the change, which begins by a slit open- 
ing in the back of the shell, and the fly gradu- 
ally draws itself out, the body enlarges, the 
wings expand, and the creature assumes new life 
and energies, though it always continues heavy 
and sluggish. They live in the winged state 
about three weeks before they deposit their eggs, 
subsisting on dew and moisture found on the 
leaves of the trees. The female has a strong 
and curiously contrived piercer, with which she 
carefully slits the back of the twigs of trees and 
shrubs, and deposits her eggs in pairs side by 
side, but separated by a portion of woody fibre, 
and placed oblique, so as to allow one end to 
point upwards; from ten to twenty eggs are de- 
posited in this slit. She then removes to a littie 
distance, and makes a new nest; when a limb is 
sufficiently stocked, she removes to another, un- 
til her store of eggs is provided for, when she be- 
comes exhausted, falls to the ground and soon 
dies. One female will deposite four or five hun- 
dred eggs. The eggs require forty two days to 
mature in the branches of the trees, they then 
burst the shell and appear a minute fac-simile of 
the parent in the larval state, requiring but a 


few mowents to stretch their limbs and prepare 
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for labor, before they unloose their hold on the 
twig on which they had been deposited, and fall to 
the ground, when they immediately disappear in 
search of food which they find in the root of the 
parent tree. When first hatched they are very 
small and white, but soon change to a yellow 
brown. They exist in separate tribes, occupying a 
different section of country, making their appear- 
ance in different years, but invariably after the 
same interval of time. Fora year or two before 
and after the appearance of the main body, a few 
scattered individuals will generally be found. 

Their favorite trees appear to be the oaks 
and fruit trees in general; avoiding the Fir, 
Walnut and Hickory tribes, though they will oc- 
casionally deposit their eggs on them should no 
other tree be conveniently near at the proper 
moment. 

From the root of a pear tree, four hundred 
and eighty of these insect larvae were taken, for- 
tunately in time to save the life of the tree: the 
roots were unhealthy, and bore the appearance 
of external injury arising from small punctures, 
and on removing the skin of the bark this ap- 
pearance increased, leaving no doubt as to the 
cause of the disease. The larve were enclos- 
ed in compact cells of earth, with no out- 
let except that in immediate contact with the 
roots. 

Should a tree on which these larvee have been 
feeding be cut down, the insects perish for 
want of food; and if carefully searched, the 
cells that had once been inhabited will be found 
either containing the decayed insects, or filled with 
earth that has gradually been deposited by filtra- 
tion, bearing strong evidence that these larve 
never leave the tree on which they were originally 
deposited. 

M. H. Morris. 

Germantown, June 17th. 1850. 


In a communication from Dr. Hare it is sug- 
gested that the best means of protecting the trees 
against this insect would be that of covering the 
whole of the ground under each tree with cheap 
cloth well painted over with tar; of course gas tar 
would be the cheapest and probably the most effi- 
cacious. He considered that this covering would 
intercept the grub as it falls from the tree on 
which it had been hatched. By instinct it 
seeks immediately to go into the soil. No tree 
can be attacked by insects that are not hatched 
upon it, as they are too feeble and small to tra- 
vel from one tree to another.—N. A. & U. S. 
Gazette. 


As these insects paid us their last general 
visit in 1834 we may expect them again in the 
ensuing summer. It is probable that a close in- 
spection, When they appear emerging from the 
ground, will shew that they are not, strictly 
speaking, destitute of wings; but that their 
whole frame, wings and all, is encased in a shell. 
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When this shell epening on the back pivtabie 
the locust to work its way out, it appears jp a 
very tender state, usually hanging for q me 
with the head downwards and the posterior parts 
remaining in the shell. At length appearing to 
gain strength by exposure to the air, it raises jts 
head and body, seizes upon a support, and drags 
its remaining portion from its confinement. 
The wings which are very much compressed 
soon begin to unfold and enlarge, not by growth 
but by expansion. 

It is a well known fact that while these insects 
make their appearance at intervals of seventeen 
years, they do not visit all parts of our country 
in the same year. They may be éxpected this 
year in the southeastern parts of Pennsylvania, 
and in the north eastern portions of Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware. When two districts, 
in which their visits are paid on different years, 
are contiguous to each other, some of them may 
be carried across the dividing line, and there 
est;blish two colonies, each of which coming up 
at its proper period, may render the intervals 
unequal and shorter than seventeen years. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith of Baltimore, there is a dis- 
trict in Virginia, where the locusts appeared 
in 1843, and where of course they must be ex- 
pected in 1860,in which the colony of 1834 will 
probably be represented during the current year. 
In a district thus doubly colonized, the locust 
years must return at alternate intervals of eight 
and nine years. As there is no visible obstruc- 
tion to the spreading of these insects, in case 
they find suitable places for depositing their eggs, 
it appears possible that in time, both these colonies 
may overspread the country, and teach our pos- 
terity in a distant age, to regard the notion of 
their return at a regular interval of seventeen 
years, if indeed they ever hear of it, as one 
of the fabulous traditions of antiquity. Eb. 





A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


BY HORACE MANN. 


“T once knew a young man, who on remov- 
ing from the country to the city, was introduced 
to a very respectable circle of persons about his 
own age, who were in the habit of meeting peri- 
odically for the nominal purpose, at least, of con- 
versation and social improvement. But any 
looker-on at their symposia, might not have been 
uncharitable had he supposed that the supper, 
the wine and cigars, constituted the principal at- 
traction. 

He became one of their number, and for 4 
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time enjoyed the hilarity, and shared the ex- churches were the seven golden candlesticks 
nse of the entertainments ; but at last rebuked | which held the light of Christ, which shines con- 


his conscience for this mode of spending his| tinually. 


time and money, he quietly withdrew from the! the church of Christ is now.—Doctrinals, 


club, though without abandoning his intimacy 
with its members. Through one of their num- 
her he learned the average cost of their suppers, 
and taking an equal sum from his own scantily 
filled purse, he laid it aside as a fund for cha- 
“le the end of the season, he found himself 

ossessed of a hundred dollars, wholly made up 
of these sums saved from genteel dissipation. 
This amount he took to a poor but most exem- 
plary family, consisting of a widow and several 
small children, all of whom were struggling as 
if for life, and against a series of adverse circum- 
stances, to maintain a show of respectability, and 
to provide the means of attending the public 
school. 

The bestowment of this sum upon the dis- 
heartened mother and fatherless children, to- 
gether with the sympathy and council that ac- 
companied it, seemed tv put a new heart into 
the bosom of them all. It proved the turning 
point in their fortunes. Some small debts were 
paid, the necessary school books and a few 
articles of domestic clothing were obtained, the 
children sprang forward in their studies, equal- 
ling or outstripping all competitors; and at 
the present time, they are all among the most 
respectable, exemplary and useful citizens in 
the State. Now it would not be to suppose 
myself among reasonable men if I were 
to ask the question, as doubtful of the answer, 
which of these young men _ extracted the 
greatest amount of happiness from his hun- 
dred dollars! Nor can such charity fail to 
benefit him who gives, as much as him who 
takes.””— Mass. Spy. 

















The following passage of a paper by George 
Fox, which refers to the fears of papalaggression 
and of the revival of popery, may interest some 
of our readers, in connexion with passing events. 
Speaking of the Lord’s Supper, and of the vari- 
ous corrupt doctrines respecting it, he says— 
“And when did ever Christ or the Apostles com- 
mand them to make an altar, and bow to it, or 
before it, and set up outward candlesticks, to 
burn night and day in the outward churches and 
sanctuaries, as you call them, as your papists 
do? Anddo not the Un-reformed bow before 
the altar that they have made, and set up an 
outward candle in the outward candlestick? 
Though they do not light them, there they stand 
ready, if the Pope should command them to be 
lighted.” He then refers to the words of Christ 
in the Revelations—‘“ The seven candlesticks 
which thou sawest are the seven churches ;’’ so 
they were not seven outward candlesticks set up 
in the churches, as you call them ; but the seven 








A BEATIFUL FLOWER. 


A friend presented us a day or two since with 
a curiosity in the shape of a flower, which, we 
think, is one of the greatest wonders of the flo- 
ral kingdom we have seen. 
of a walnut, perfectly white, with fine leaves, 
resembling very much indeed the wax plant. 
Upon the blooming of the flower, in the eup 
formed by the leaves, is the exact image of a 
dove lying on its back, with its wings extended. 
The peak of the bill and the eyes are plainly to 
be seen, and a small leaf before the flower arrived 
at maturity, forms the outspread tail. This leaf 
can be raised or shut down with the fingers, 
without breaking or apparently injuring it, until 
the flower reaches its full bloom, when it drops 
off.— Panama Star. 





To applaud the possession of talent, is absurd, 
.and like many other absurd actions, is greatly 
pernicious. — Dymond. 





LINES WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF A YOUNG LAD. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The weary pen which shrinks from tracing 
A line upon the gilded page, 

Which beauty and which fashion proflers— 
The trifle of a trifling age ;— 


Where Bards whose lips have never tasted 
The gushing fount of Helicon, 

Mar with their vain and love-sick fancies 
The virgin sheet they scrawl upon ;— 


Where Flattery holds the glass for Beauty, 
And love is linked in Folly’s hand, 

And Reason, Truth, and wit are scarcer 
Than fruit or flower in desert land ;— 


Where every coxcomb, who can copy 

A page of rhymes, appends his name— 
Looks proudly on his stolen verses— 

A pilfering candidate for fame !— 


That pen is now with pleasure sweeping 
The humble page of modest youth, 

Where Flattery’s wing has never shadowed 
The beauty on the Brow of Truth. 


Thou mind'st me of the days departed— 

The haunts of home—the simple joy— 
The trustful quietude of spirit— 

The hopes—loves—friendships of the boy! 


Alas! for those calm-hearted moments! 
No throbbing brow—no pulse cf pain— 
But instinct took the place of Duty, 
And Love, not Reason, held the rein, 


A sterner lot our manhood bringeth— 

The wrestling down of passions strong— 
The chastening of a haughty spirit— 

The constant warfare with the wrong! 


So the church of Christ was, and so 
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Yet on our-pathway, wild and rugged, 
Our Heavenly Father scatters flowers, 

Cool fountains gush in sun and shadow, 
And Music fills the way-side bowers. 


For He, who loveth all, hath given 
Strength equal to our weary day ; 

And, when the path we tread is darkest, 
Lends to our feet His guiding ray! 


And thou, young friend, whose shadeless forehead 
A few brief summer suns have seen— 

Whiose pathway yet is smooth and quiet, 
Sheltered and calm and brightly green ; 


So mayes't thou live, that when hereafter 
Life s thornier path before thee lies, 
And on thy vision smile no longer 
The fruits and flowers of Paradise. 


When all the outward rests in shadow, 
And storm and darkness cloud the sky— 

The peace of heart which no man giveth 
May, dove like, in thy bosom lie. 


So shalt thou een in Manhood's trial, 
Know in thine heart a holier joy 

Than that which now enrobes in sunshine 
The light heart of a cheerful boy. 


A pure and stainless conscience, giving 
Life's Autumn-day the hues of Spring— 
The blessing of thy Heavenly Father, 
Thy shield, and staff, and sheltering wing! 


Partapgetrara, 4th Mo. lith, 1838. J.G. W. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


One of the most interesting portions of recent in- 
telligence. is that which relates to the safety of the 
Atlantic steamer and her passengers, respect- 


ing which, great anxiety had been felt. The 
steamship Africa, which arrived at New York on the 


evening of the 15th inst., with Liverpool datesto the 
Ist, brought the interesting information that the 
Atlantic arrived at Cork on the 22nd ult. This ves- 


sel, after being nine days at sea, during which time 
she encountered strong westerly winds, broke her 


main shaft, thus rendering her machinery unavail- 
ing. As they were then in latitude 46°, 12’, and 
longitude 41° w, and consequently had performed 
more than half the voyage, several days were spent 
in efforts to work their way to some American port. 


But the direction of the wind, and the disabled con- 


dition of the vessel, at length rendered the prospect 
hopeless, and induced the captain, with the assent 
of the officers and passengers, to steer for the coast 
of Europe. After running about 1400 miles, with 
such means as were at their disposal. the steamer 
arrived safely at Cork, in Ireland. The mails and 
passengers of the Atlantic were brought by the Af- 
rica. 

The political information from Europe is of little 


general mterest. The opening of the British parlia- 


ment is looked towards with considerable anxiety, 
ant a stormy session appears to be anticipated. The 
action of the papal power in its attempts to establish 
a hierarchy in England, will aaa 


number df ethers, appear induced to let the Catholic 
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ly excite the 
attention of parliament. Richard Cobden, and a 





question alone. The example of religious t 
in the United States, and the separation here be 
| tween questions relating to political and ecclesiast). 
cal affairs, have been boldly proclaimed. a 
| diversity of opinion is said to prevail in the eabine 
| in regard to the measures which ought to be recom, 
'mended, on this subject, in the speech from the 

throne. 


es 


Oleration 





In Spain the cabinet of Navarre has resigned. and 
considerable difficulty was experienced in the form: 
ation of a new one. The new minister promises 
respect to the laws, the strictest impartiality, an 
the most rigorous economy. — 


In Italy a report has been circulated that the Pope 
| is about to abdicate and retire to a monastery jo; 
life. I[t is said to be openly avowed at [ome 
that the object of the recent bull was the consolida. 
thon of the Roman Church in London, and the cop. 
version of Protestant England to the ancient faith 
| The creation of three cardinals in the United States. 
and the development of a series of measures here 
calculated to arouse the fear of Protestants, are sq, 
to be contemplated. 
Very considerable disturbance prevails in Swit. 
zerland. 


Letters from Sierra Leone, to the 27th of 12th 
month, inform that Captain Patten, command. 
er of the ship Hound, had just returned from an 
expedition up the river Gallinas. where he had 
burned two large towns, belonging to two chiefs, 
who refused to deliver up the murderers of Parker. 
the English authority at the Gallinas. It does not 
appear that any lives were destroyed, for it is said 
the natives would neither parley nor fight, and time 
was allowed for the women and children to remove. 


The people of Australia appear to be manifesting 
a strong inclination to submit the management of 
their concerns to none ‘but men residing in the co- 
lony. 

Though the session of congress is within a few 
days of its close, and a number of important cases 
remain to be acted upon, that body makes very little 

rogress. Much of their time is spent in debates ot 
little public interest. 


On the 14th inst., a coloured man was arrested at 
Boston, on the claim of an inhabitant of Norfolk 
and taken before a United States commissioner. 
After hearing such testimony as was offered in be- 
half of the claimant, the commissioner postponed 
the further examination of the case. As the jails of 
the State are not allowed to be used for the impri- 
sonment of alleged fugitive slaves, he was kept under 
charge of the Deputy Marshal, and his assistants. 
As the last lawyer, who had undertaken the defence 
of the prisoner, was leaving the room, the door was 
forcibly thrown open by a company of coloured men, 
and the prisoner carried off in triumph. No whites 
appear to have been engaged in the rescue, and 
none of the officers were seriously injured. 

This illegal proceeding was thought by H. Clay 
to be of sufficient importance to authorise a call by 
the Senate for information from the President, what 
measures he had adopted, and whether further legis- 
lation was necessary to meet the exigency of the 
case. Senator Seward then offered a resolution 
calling on the President for information whether 
any persons living under the protection of our laws, 
have been forcibly abducted and carried into peon 
servitude in Mexico. This seems to have neutral- 
ized H. Clay’s motion. Both were lai over. 
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